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THE TOWN OF RATISBON. 


RAtTisnon, or, as the Germans call it, Regensburg, 
is one of the most ancient cities of Germany; it was 
founded by the Romans, and under their dominion 
commonly bore the name of Regiaum, or Castre Regi- 
na. As early as the second century, it was a place of 
some commercial importance ; and for a long while it 
continued to be the capital of Bavaria, and the resi- 
dence of the ancient German kings of the Carlovingian 
race. In the latter half of the twelfth century, it was 
made a free imperial city, by the Emperor Frederic 
the First, commonly called Barbarossa; but after- 
wards it returned into the possession of Bavaria. 
Subsequently, however, in the year 1502, it was 
again restored to a state of independence; and this 
it retained until the beginning of the present century. 
It is now the chief town of the circle of Regen, in 
the kingdom of Bavaria; and it still holds a con- 
siderable rank among the cities of that statc,—its 
population exceeding 26,000 persons, 

The calamities to which this city has been subjected 
are more than usually severe, Fourteen times in the 
space of 900 years, it has suffered the horrors of war; 
and on no less than seven different occasions, in the 
period which elapsed from 891 to 1642, its buildings 
were partially reduced to ashes. Its foes have been 
the armies of many nations; or, to use the expression 
of Mr. Planché, “ the Roman, the Vandal, the Frank, 
and the Hun, the Bohemian, the Austrian, and the 
Swede, the ancient and the modern Gauls, have by 
turns, besieged, stormed, plundered, and burnt it.” 
Under its walls, was fought, in 1809, the famous 
hattle between the French and Austrians, which 
tasted for five successive days,—on one of which the 
city itself was exposed to a cannonade that demolished 
many of its houses, 

The situation of Ratisbon is advantageous; it 
stands in a fertile plain on the banks of the Danube, 
at the point where that river is joined by the little 
stream called the Regen, from which the German 
appellation of the city is derived. It is surrounded 
with a slight wall, but is not defended by any fortifi- 
cations. Its streets are chiefly narrow and crouked, 
but clean, and they are said to have a picturesque 
appearance, as well from their undulating forms as 
from the antiquity of a great number of the houses. 
Some of the buildings present very curious views ; 
Dr. Dibdin speaks of a house, upon the walls of 
which were painted, full three hundred years ago, 
the figures of David and Goliath. “ The latter he 
says, could be scarcely less than twenty feet high ; 
the former, who was probably about one-third of that 
height, was represented as if about to cast the stone 
from the sling. Mr. Planché, who visited Ratisbon 
some years afterwards, speaks of the figures as 
being then nearly effaced. 

The cathedral is described as a grand but gloomy 
edifice, containing some curious sculpture, and some 
richly-painted windows. It is large and richly orna- 
mented on the outside, and, altogether, is considered 
as one of the noblest structures of the kind in Ba- 
varia. Its antiquity is not very great, or, as anti- 
quaries say, it is “ almost a building of yesterday,” 
having been erected only between three and four 
centuries. The date of 1482 is to be seen upon the 
upper part of an angular porch ; but several portions 
of the edifice are said to be of an earlier age. In 
the Nuremberg Chronicle of 1493, it is described as 
* yet incomplete ;” but this is supposed to apply only 
to the towers, because in the wood-cut which is 
attached to the description, there is a crane fixed 
upon the top of one of the towers, and a stone being 
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drawn up by it, this tower being one story shorter 
than the other. 

The interior is spoken of as faulty, wanting “ that 
decisive effect which simplicity produces,” and being 
“too much broken into parts, and covered with 
monuments of a very heterogeneous description.” 
In the chancel near the altar is deposited the heart 
of the Emperor Maximilian the First; and in a 
chapel on the south side of the chancel, within a 
glass case, is the recumbent efligy, in wax, of St. 
John of Nepomuck, the celebrated confessor of the 
wife of Wenceslaus, king of Bohemia, who, refusing 
te divulge the secrets of his royal penitent, was 
thrown into prison, tortured, and finally flung over 
the bridge at Prague, and drowned, by the king's 
order. “ This statue,” says Mr. Planché, “ in the 
habit of the Jesuits, is to be secn on nearly every 
bridge in the south of Germany; he who perished 
by water being, curiously enough, selected from the 
list of saints as the protector of all who travel on 
that element.” 

The Rath Haus, or Town-House, is a curious old 
building; within its walls were held the meetings of 
the Germanic diet under the old constitution of the 
Empire, from 1662 to 1806. “ Justice and Fortune,’ 
we are told, “ have now inherited the building,” that 
is to say, “the Tribunal of Police is established in 
one part of it, and the Lottery is drawn in the other.” 
There are some other public buildings worthy of 
notice. The bridge across the Danube is celebrated 
as the strongest among the principal bridges of Ger- 
many, as that of Dresden is said to be the most 
elegant, and that of Prague the longest; it consists 
of fifteen arches, and is one thousand and ninety-one 
feet in length. The material of which it is composed 
is free-stone; and the whole structure is supported 
on piles of oak driven deep imto the bed ef the 
river. It was built at the close of the fourteenth 
century. 

In the Botanical Garden at Ratisbon, there is a 
monument erected to the memory of Kepler, the 
famous astronomer, who died there in the year 1630. 
He had repaired to a meeting of the diet, in the hope 
of obtaining some payment of the large arrears 
which were due to him, on account of his salary as 
Imperial Mathematician, and the want of which hac 
exposed him, for many years, to all the privations of 
poverty, forcing him, as he expresses it, to beg his 
bread from the Emperor. His journey was not 
attended with any profitable results; and the fatigue 
and vexation which were thus occasioned him, 
brought on a fever which terminated fatally. His 
body was interred in the church-yard of St. Peter's, 
and a simple inscription was placed on the tomb- 
stone; but this seems to have been destroyed soon 
afterwards, in the course of the wars which raged in 
the country. Towards the end of the last century, 
it was proposed to erect a marble monument to his 
memory, but the suggestion fell to the ground. But 
in the year 1803, the proposal was revived, and 
with better effect than on the former occasion, for 
a monument was shortly afterwards raised near 
the place of his burial. It is built in the shape 
of a temple, surmounted by a sphere; and in the 
centre is a bust of Kepler, executed in Carrara 
marble. The work was completed in 1808, and 
fortunately escaped injury in the following year, 
when the town was so severely handled by the 
French. “ It seems," says Malte Brun, “as if the 
contending armies had spared this tribute to the 
memory of a man, who determined the revolutions 
and orbits of the heavenly bodies.” 
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THE CUCKOO, 
Tiait! beauteous stranger of the grove, 
Thou messenger of spring ! 
How heaven repairs thy rural seat, 
And woods thy welcome sing 
Whiat time the daisy decks the green, 
Thy certain voice we hear: 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 
Or mark the rolling year ? 
Delightful visitant ! with thee 
I hail the time of flowers, 
And hear the sounds of music sweet 
From birds among the bowers. 


The school-boy, wandering through the wood, 
To pull the primrose gay, 
Starts, the new voice of spring to hear, 
And imitates thy lay. 
Soon as the pea puts on its bloom, 
Thou fiiest thy vocal vale, 
An annual guest in other lands, 
Another spring to hail, 
Sweet bird, thy bower is ever g: «cn, 
Thy sky is ever clear; 
‘Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year! 
O could I fly, I'd fly with thee ; 
We'd make with social wing 
Our annual visit o’er the globe, 
Companions of the spring.——Loeaw, 1781. 





AuonG the Chinese novelties to be seen in the vicinity of 
Canton, but more especially about Wampoa, are the duck- 
boats, used as residences for the owners and their families, 
as well as for their numerous feathered charge. The fledged 
bipeds inhabit the hold of the boat, and the human bipeds, 
or keepers, the upper accommodations of the vessel. These 
boats are most abundant about the rice-fields, near the 
river, soon after the harvest has been gathered in, as at that 
time the broad-billed animals glean the fields, and have 
a better prospect of a supply of food than at any other 
period. The owner of the boat moves it from place to place, 
according to the opportunities that may be offered to him of 
feeding his flock. On the arrival of the boat at the ap- 
pointed spot, or one considered proper for feeding the 
quacking tribe, a signal of a whistle causes the flock to 
waddle in regular order from their domicile across the 
board placed for their accommodation, and then, rambling 
about, undergo the process of feeding. When it is con- 
sidered by their keeper that they have gorged sufficiently, 
another signal is made for the return of the birds: imme- 
diately upon hearing it, they congregate and re-enter the 
boat. The first duck that enters is rewarded with some 
paddy, the last is whipped for being dilatory; so that it is 
ludicrous to see the last birds, (knowing by sad experience 
the fate that awaits them,) making efforts en masse to fly 
over the backs of the others, to escape the chastisement 
inflicted upon the ultimate duck.——Bunwxtt's Wanderings, 


Ix the neighbourhood ,of Pitlessie, in Fife, a pair of 
thrushes built their nest in a cart-shed, while four wheel- 
wrights were engaged in it as a work-shop. It was placed 
between one of the hulls of the harrow and the adjoining 
tooth. The men were busily employed at the noiseful 
work of joining wood all the day, yet these birds flew in 
and out at the door of the shed, without fear or dread, and 
finished their nest with mortar. On the second day, the 
hen laid an egg, on which she sat, and was occasionally 
relieved by the cock. In thirteen days the birds came out 
of the shells, which the old ones always carried off. They 
fed their young with shell-snails, butterflies and moths.— 
Wuirtz's Selborne (Note). 


Marriace.—When a young tradesman, in Holland or 
Germany, goes a courting, the first question the young 
woman asks of him is, “ Are you able to pay the charges?” 
That is to say, in English, Are you able to keep a wife, 
when you have got her? What a world of misery it would 
prevent, if the young women in all countries would stick 
to the wisdom of that question! “ Marriage is not made 
of mushrooms, but of good round cakes,” is one of the 
pithy sayings by which our ancestors conveyed the same 
great vale of prudence. 
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ANECDOTE OF HAYDN, THE GREAT GERMAN 
COMPOSER, 
Wuen Haydn felt himself in a disposition to write a sym- 
phony, he thought it necessary to have his hair put in the 
same nice order as if he were going out, and dressed him- 
self with a degree of magnificence. Frederick II. had sent 
him a diamond ring, and Haydn confessed that often, when 
he sat down to his piano, if he had forgotten to put on his 
ring, he could not summon a single idea. The paper on 
which he composed must be the finest and whitest possible, 
and he wrote with so much neatness and care, that the 
best copyist could not have surpassed him in the regularity 
and clearness of his characters. It is true, that his notes 
had such little heads and slender tails, that he used, very 
properly, to call them his flies’ legs. 

After these mechanical precautions, Haydn, commenced 
his work, by noting down his principal idea, his theme, and 
choosing the keys through which he wished to make it 
pass. His exquisite feeling gave him a perfect know- 
ledge of the greater or less degree of effect which one chord 
produces, in succeeding another; and he afterwards ima- 
gined a little romanee, which might furnish him with 
musical sentiments and colours. 

Sometimes he supposed that one of his friends, the father 
of a numerous family, ill-provided with the goods of fortune, 
was embarking for America, in hope of improving his cir- 
cumstances. The first events of the voyage formed the 
symphony. It began with the departure: a favourable 
breeze gently agitated the waves: the ship sailed smoothly 
out of the port; while, on the shore, the family of the 
voyager followed him with tearful eyes, and his friends 
made signals of farewell. The vessel had a prosperous 
voyage, and reached at length an unknown land, A savage 
music, dances, and barbarous cries, were heard towards the 
middle of the symphony, The fortunate navigator made 
advantageous exchanges with the natives of the country, 
Joaded his vessel with rich merchandise, and at length set 
sail again for Europe, with a prosperous wind. Here the 
first part of the symphony returned. But soon the sea 
begins to be rough, the sky grows dark, and a dreadful 
storm confounds together all the chords, and accelerates 
the time. Every thing is in disorder on board the vessel. 
The cries of the sailors, the roaring of the waves, the whist- 
ling of the wind, carry the melody of the chromatic scale to 
the highest degree of the pathetic. Diminished and super- 
fluous chords, modulations, succeeding by semi-tones, 
describe the terror of the mariners. But gradually the sea 
becomes calm, favourable breezes swell the sails, and they 
reach the port. The happy father casts anchor in the midst 
of the congratulations of his friends, and the joyous cries 
of his children, and of their mother, whom he at length em- 
braces safe on shore. Every thing, at the end of the sym- 
phony, is happiness and joy. 

To which of the symphonies this little romance served as 
a clue, is forgotten, but it were to be wished that the names 
of Haydn's symphonies had been retained, instead of num- 
bers. A number has no meaning, but a title guides, in 
some degree, the imagination of the auditor, which cannot 
be awakened too soon.—Life of Haydn. 


A very small part of the disorders of the world proceed 
from ignorance of the laws, by which life ought to be regu- 
lated; nor do many, even of those whose hands are pol- 
luted with the foulest crimes, deny the reasonableness of 
virtue, or attempt to justify their own actions. Men are 
not blindly betrayed into corruption, but abandon them- 
selves to their passions with their eyes open; and lose the 
direction of truth, because they do not attend to her voice, 
not because they do not understand it.——Dr. Jounson. 


I wiLu suppose that you have no friends to share, or rejoice 
in your suecess in life,—that you cannot look back to those 
to whom you owe gratitude, or forward to those to whom 
you ought to afford protection; but it is no less incumbent 
on you to move steadily in the path of duty: for your active 
exertions are due not only to society, but in humble grati- 
tude tothe Being who made you a member of it, with powers 
to serve yourself and others.——-Sir Wauter Scorr. 


A r1Gur profession aggravates the eondemnation of a wrong 
conduct; and a wrong conduct discredits the very name of 
a right profession. Indeed, the bare profession of that 
which is good, carries with it an explicit censure upon every 
thing that is bad.—K Now zs, 
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CLEPSYDR2&, orn WATER-CLOCKS. 


Berore the invention of clocks, the only instru- 
ments used for the measurement of time were the 
sun-dial and the water-clock; the sun-dial could 
only be employed in the day-time, but the water- 
clock supplied its place during the night. The in- 
vention of both these instruments is attributed to the 
Egyptians; the sun-dial is supposed to have been 
the first invented. The peculiar method in which 
this ancient people divided their time into twelve 
hours, from sunrise to sunset, and twelve hours from 
sunset to sunrise, rendered the construction of an 
accurate clepsydra a matter of some difficulty, since 
it was necessary that the instrument should each day, 
according to the season of the year, indicate hours of 
a different length. The modern method of dividing 
the day and night into twenty-four equal portions, 
has removed much of the difficulty in the construc- 
tion of a water-clock. Although the invention of 
clocks and watches has thrown these instruments 
into disuse, they might still be made effective mea- 
surers of time, if the resources of modern science 
were directed to their improvement. 

In noticing several of these curious instruments, 
we shall confine ourselves to the description of those 
whose construction is most simple, and least likely 
to give an incorrect result; the simplest mode of 
measuring time by the means of water, is the fol- 
lowing. Let a glass vessel a, say twelve or fourteen 





attached to a tin vessel g; at the bottom of the glass 
vessel at c is a small hole, through which water, if 
placed in the vessel itself, will gradually fall in drops; 
the size of this hole must be so managed, as to cause 
the vessel to be emptied in rather more than twelve 
hours: the descent of the surface of the water in the 
glass vessel will point out the time that has elapsed 
since it was filled, and, consequently, indicates the 
time of day; but as, when the vessel is full, the water 
escapes more rapidly than afterwards, the interval 
between the first and second hour will be longer than 
that between the second and third, and this last than 
that between the third and fourth, and so on. The 
relative distances of each of the hour-marks may be 
marked on the side of the glass, by noting the place 
occupied by the surface of the water during twelve 
successive hours, taking the time from a well-regu- 
lated clock, The sarne end may be attained by cal- 
culation, but to render the method intelligible would 
require too much space. 

The second engraving represents a water-clock of 
rather higher pretensions as a work of art ; in this case 
the hours are indicated on a dial in the same manner 
as in many turret-clocks by a single hand. This 
hand is moved round at a uniform rate by the revo- 
lution of the cylindrical box; in its descent the 
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machinery by which this is performed is hidden by 
the dial-plate, but could easily be contrived by any 
mechanic, since even a simple pulley attached to the 
arbour that carries the hand would be sufficient, 




















The ingenuity displayed in the invention of this 
water-clock, is confined to the construction of the 
cylindrical box which acts as the weight; it is clear 
that if this box acted simply as a weight, and was 
equally heavy all round its axis, it would very quickly 
reach the stand of the instrument, and the twelve 
hours would be told in perhaps twelve seconds. If 
one side of the box was made heavier than the other, 
as soon as that part was undermost, it must come to 
a stand-still, as the lighter portion would never be 
able to roll it over.” 

Fig. 3 shows the internal construction of this 
rolling-weight, the white 
spaces tending to the cen- 
tre represent so many di- 
visions of thin metal; a 
certain quantity of water 
is introduced into this 
divided box, and it will, 
in the first instance, as- 
sume the situation marked 
in the engraving, or some- 
thing like it; the natural 
consequence of this will 
be, that the cylinder will have a tendency towards the 
left in its descent; the altered position of the cylinder 
will, at the same time, have altered the relative situa- 
tions of the different quantities of water, and as the 
divisions do not quite reach the circumference of the 
cylinder, the quantity contained in each division will be 
also changed, and-the greatest weight will be on the 
right-hand side; by this alternate action, the descent 
of the weight is retarded, the water acting some- 
thing after the manner of the pendulum of a clock. 

The third engraving represents a more complicated, 
but extremely ingenious, clepsydra. The water by 
which the machine is kept in motion is contained in 
the reservoir at H, from this it descends by the pipe 4, 
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which is then bent upwards, and carned through the 
body of the little figure on the left band, where it 
escapes through a small opening in one of its eyes ; 
the size of this opening regulates the supply of water, 
which, dropping into the trough in which it stands, 
conveys it through another pipe c, into the cylinder p ; 
in this cylinder a circular piece of cork £, or any sub- 
stance that will float in water is placed; to the upper 
part of the cork a metal rod is attached, which pass- 
ing through the top of the clock-case, supports a 
little figure holding an arrow by way of index. As 
the water falls into the cylinder, it necessarily lifts 
up with it the cork, and raises the rod, and the little 
index-figure, whose arrow therefore indicates a dif- 
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ferent hour on the colamn on which the hours are 
marked ; as soon as the water reaches so high in the 
cylinder as to have floated the cork above the level of 
the arch of the siphon FG, that is when the water 
is higher than ¥, the siphon comes into action and 
empties the cylinder, the cork descends, and with it 
the figure, and the clock is, as it were, wound up. 
To understand the action of the siphon, or the 
ay mode by which it draws the 
aq ie water from the cylinder, let us 
m <7] examine the following diagram. 
P Let asc be a bent tube or 
siphon, one leg considerably 
longer than the other ; let it he 
so fixed in the vessel c, that 
the long leg shall pass through 
the bottom of the vessel with- 
out allowing the water to es- 
cape. As long as the liquid is 
below the level of the top of 
the arch at a, the water remains 
in the vessel, but as soon as it 
is higher than that point, it 
naturally runs over the under- 
part of the arch, and fills the 
long leg 8; and although by 
this the water is reduced below the level of a, 
the action still continues until the whole of it is 
drawn off. This effect is produced by the pressure 
of the atmosphere; the average pressure of the 














atmosphere is about fifteen pounds to the square 
inch, and the property of liquids-is, when acted 
upon, to press equally in all directions, so that, sup- 
posing this pressure to be endured by every square 
inch on the surface of the water in the glass, the 
same pressure would be diffused by the water itself 
in every direction, downwards, upwards, and side- 
ways; from this it results that the water contained 
in the shorter leg of the siphon, supposing its open- 
ing to be equal to a square inch, will receive a 
pressure from the surrounding fluid, in the direction 
of the arrow at c, equal to exactly fifteen pounds; but 
as the air is a fluid as well as the water, its pressure 
on the lower end of the long leg will be also equal to 
fifteen pounds in the direction of the arrow at s, This 
being the case, as svon as a portion of the water, 
more than equal in weight to that contained in the 
shorter leg, has run over into the longer leg, the 
equilibrium will be destroyed, and the water run 
down the longer leg; for fifteen pounds pressing 
upwards at n, will not be able to resist the pressure 
from c, in addition to the weight of the water that 
has overflowed, and as the pressure still continues at 
the foot of the shorter leg, the water will continue to 
flow until it is below the level of the opening of the 
short leg at c. 





ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE LIFE. 
WE cannot take even a cursory survey of the host of 
living beings profusely spread over every portion of the 
globe, without a feeling of profound astonishment at 
the inconceivable variety of forms and constructions, 
to which animation has been imparted by creative 
Power. What can be more calculated to excite our 
wonder, than the diversity exhibited among insects, 
all of which, amidst endless modifications of shape, 
still preserve their conformity to one general plan of 
construction, The number of distinct species of in- 
sects already known and described, cannot be esti- 
mated at less than 100,000; and every day is adding 
to the catalogue. Of the comparatively large animals 
which live on land, how splendid is the field of ob- 
servation that lies open to the naturalist! What 
variety is conspicuous in the tribes of quadrupeds 
and of reptiles; and what endless diversity exists in 
their habits, pursuits, and characters! How exten- 
sive is the study of birds alone ; and how ingeniously, 
if we may so express it, has Nature interwoven in 
their construction every profitable variation, compa- 
tible with an adherence to the same general model of 
design, and the same ultimate reference to the capa- 
city for motion through the light element of air. 
What profusion of being is displayed in the wide ex- 
panse of the ocean, through which are scattered such 
various and such unknown multitudes of animals! Of 
fishes alone, the varieties, as to conformation and en- 
dowments, are endless. Still more curious and anoma- 
lous, both in their external form and their internal 
economy, are the numerous orders of living beings 
that occupy the lower divisions of the animal scale ; 
some swimming in countless myriads near the sur- 
face, some dwelling in the inaccessible depths of the 
ocean; some attached to shells, or other solid struc- 
tures, the productions of their own bodies, and 
which, in process of time, form, by their accumula- 
tion, enormous submarine mountains, rising often 
from unfathomable depths to the surface. What 
sublime views of the magnificence of the creation 
have been disclosed by the microscope, in the world 
of infinite minuteness, peopled by countless multi- 
tudes of atomic beings, which animate almost every 
fluid in nature! Of these a vast variety of species 
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has been discovered, each animalcule being provided | 


with appropriate organs, endowed with spontaneous 
powers of motion, and giving unequivocal signs of 
individual vitality. 

Thus, if we review every region of the globe, from 
the scorching sands of the equator to the icy realms 
of the poles, or from the lofty mountain-summits to 
the dark abysses of the deep ; if we penetrate into the 
shades of the forest, or into the caverns and secret 
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Stand still! How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes 80 low!.oe++++ 
«+eee-e+ Lhe murmuring surge, 
That on th’ unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes 
Cannot be heard so high :—I'll look no more ; 
Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong.—Suaksrears. 


| Amone the many agreeable associates whom my different 


recesses of the earth; nay, if we take up the mi- | 


nutest portion of stagnant water, we still meet with 
life in some new and unexpected form, yet ever 
adapted to the circumstances of its situation. 


It would almost seem as if Nature had been thus 
lavish and sportive in her productions, with the intent 
to demonstrate to man the fertility of her resources, 


and the inexhaustible fund from which she has so pro- | 


digally drawn forth the means requisite for the main- 


tenance of all these diversified combinations, for their | 


repetition in endless perpetuity, and for their subor- 
dination to one harmonious scheme of general good. 
The vegetable world is no less prolific in wonders 
than the animal. In this, as in all other parts of 
creation, ample scope is found for the exercise of the 
reasoning faculties, and abundant sources are sup- 
plied of intellectual enjoyment. To discriminate the 


different characters of plants, amidst the infinite | 


diversity of shape, of colour, and of structure, which 
they offer to our observation, is the laborious, yet 
fascinating, occupation of the botanist, Here, also, 
we are lost in admiration at the never-ending variety 
of forms successively displayed to view in the innu- 


merable species which compose this kingdom of 


nature, and at the energy of that vegetative power, 
which, amidst such great differences of situation, 
sustains the modified life of each individual plant, 
and which continues its species in endless perpe- 
tuity. Wherever circumstances are compatible with 
vegetable existence, we there find plants arise. It is 
well known that, in all places where vegetation has 
been established, the germs are so intermingled with 
the soil, that whenever the earth is turned up, even 
from considerable depths, and exposed to the air, 
plants are soon observed to spring, as if they had 
been recently sown, in consequence of the germina- 
tion of seeds which had remained latent and inactive 
during the lapse of perhaps many centuries. 
formed by coral-reefs, which have risen above the 
level of the sea, become, in a short time, covered 
with verdure. From the materials of the most sterile 
rock, and even from the yet recent cinders and lava 
of the voleano, Nature prepares the way for vegetable 
existence. The slightest crevice or inequality is sufli- 
cient to arrest the invisible germs that are always 
floating in the air, and affords the means of suste- 
nance to diminutive races of lichens and mosses. 
These soon overspread the surface, and are followed, 
in the course of a few years, by successive tribes of 
plants of gradually-increasing size and strength; till 
at length the island, or other favoured spot, is con- 
verted into a natural and luxuriaut garden, of which 
the productions, rising from grasses to shrubs and 
trees, present all the varieties of the fertile meadow, 
the tangled thicket, and the widely-spreading forest. 
Even in the desert plains of the torrid zone, the eye 
of the traveller is often refreshed by the appearance 
of a few hardy plants, which find sufficient materials 
for their growth in these arid regions: and in the 
realms of perpetual snow which surround the poles, 
the navigator is occasionally startled at the prospect 
of fields of a scarlet hue, the result of a wide expanse 
of microscopic vegetation. 
[Rocsgr’s Bridgewater Treatise. ]} 
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cruisings and wanderings have brought me acquainted 
with, 1 can searcely call to mind a more pleasant and 
companionable one than Tom Scupper. Poor fellow! he 
is dead and gone now—a victim to that code of false 
honour which has robbed the navy of too many of its 
Tom and I were messmates during a 
short and delightful cruise, and, a good part of the time, 
we belonged to the same watch. He was a great hand to 
spin yarns, which, to do him justice, he sometimes did 
tolerably well; and many a long mid-watch has his fund 
of anecdote and sea-stories caused to slip pleasantly away. 
We were lying in the open roadstead of Laguayra, at single 
anchor, when Tom told me the story which I am about to 
relate, as nearly as I can remember, in his own words. A 
vessel from Baltimore had come into Laguayra that day, 
and by her J had received letters from home, in one of 
which there was a piece of intelligence that weighed 
heavily on my spirits. For some minutes after our watch 
commenced, Tom and I walked the deck in silence, which 
was soon, however, interrupted by my talkative companion, 
who, perceiving my depression, and wishing to divert my 
thoughts, told me the story which I am now about to relate, 
for the entertainment of the reader. 

The last cruise I made in the Mediterranean, said he, 
was in old Ironsides, as we used to call our gallant frigate. 
We had been backing and filling for several months on 
the western coast of Africa, from the Canaries down to 
Messurado, in search of slave-traders; and during that 
time we had had some pretty heavy weather. When we 
reached the Straits, there was a spanking wind blowing 
from about west-south-west; so we squared away, and, 
without coming-to at the Rock, made a straight wake for 
old Mahon, the general rendezvous and place of refitting 
for our squadrons, in the Mediterranean. Immediately on 
arriving there, we warped in alongside the Arsenal quay, 
where we stripped ship to a girtline, broke out the holds, 
tiers, and store-rooms, and gave her a regular-built over- 
hauling from stem to stern. For a while, every body was 
busy, and all seemed bustle and confusion. Orders and 
replies, in loud and dissimilar voices, the shrill pipings of 
the different boatswains’ mates, each attending to separate 
duties, and the mingled clatter and noise of various kinds 
of work, all going on at the same time, gave something of 
the stir and animation of a dock-yard, to the usually quiet 
arsenal of Mahon. The boatswain and his crew were 
engaged in fitting a new gang of rigging; the gunner in 
repairing his breechings and gun-tackles; the fo castle-men 
in calking; the top-men in sending down the yards and 
upper spars; the holders and waisters in whitewashing and 
holy-stoning; and even the poor marines were kept busy, 
like beasts of burden, in carrying breakers of water on 
their backs. On the quay, near the ship, the smoke of the 
armourer’s forge, which had been hoisted out, and sent 
ashore, ascended in a thin column through the clear blue 
sky; from one of the neighbouring white stone warehouses, 
the sound of saw and hammer told that the carpenters 
were at work; near by, a livelier rattling drew attention to 
the cooper, who, in the open air, was tightening the water- 
casks; and not far removed, under 4 temporary shed, formed 
of spare studding-sails and tarpaulins, sat the sail-maker 
aud his assistants, repairing the sails, which had been rent 
or injured by the many storms we had encountered, 

Many hands made light work, and in a very few days all 
was accomplished: the stays and shrouds were set up, and 
new rattled down, the yards crossed, the running rigging 
rove, and sails bent; and the old craft, fresh painted and 
all a-taunt-o, looked as fine as a midshipman on liberty. 
In place of the storm-stumps, which had been stowed away 
among the booms, and other spare spars, amidships, we had 
sent up cap to'gallant-masts, and royal poles, with a sheave 
for skysails, and hoist enough for sky-scrapers above them: 
so you may judge the old frigate looked pretty taunt. 
There was‘a Dutch line-ship in the harbour; but though 
we only carried forty-four to her eighty, her main-truck 
would hardly have reached to our royal-mast-head, . The 
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side-boys, whose duty it was to lay aloft, and furl the sky- 
sailz, looked no bigger on the yard than a good-sized duff 
for a midshipman’s mess, and the main-truck seemed not 
half as large as the Turk’s-head-knot on the man-ropes of 
the accommodation-ladder. 

When we had got every thing ship-shape, aud man-of- 
war fashion, we hauled out again, and took our berth about 
half-way between the arsenal and Hospital Island; and a 
pleasant view it gave us of the town and harbour of old 
Mahon, one of the safest and most tranquil plaees of 
anchorage in the world. The water of this beautiful inlet, 
which, though it makes about four miles into the land, is 
not rouch over a quarter of a mile in width,—is scarcely 
ever ruffled by a storm; and on the delightful afternoon to 
which I now refer, it lay as still and motionless as a 
polished mirror, except when broken into momentary rip- 
ples, by the paddles of some passing waterman. What 
little wind there had been in the fore-part of the day, died 
away at noon, and, though the first dog-watch was almost 
out, and the sun near the horizon, not a breath of air had 
risen to disturb the deep serenity of the seene. The Dutch 
liner, which lay not far from us, was so clearly reflected in 
the glassy surface of the water, that there was not a rope 
about her, from her main-stay to her signal halliards, 
which the eye could not distinctly trace in her shadowy and 
inverted image. The buoy of our best bower floated 
abreast our larboard bow; and that, too, was so strongly 
imaged, that its entire bulk seemed to lie above the water, 
just resting on it, as if upborne on a sea of molten lead; 
except when now and then, the wringing of a swab, or the 
dashing of a bucket overboard from the head, broke up the 
shadow for a moment, and showed the substance but half 
its former apprrent size. A small polacea craft had got 
under-way from Mahon in the course of the forenoon, 
intending to stand over to Barcelona; but it fell dead calm 
just before she reached the chops of the harbour; and 
there she lay as motionless upon the blue surface, as if she 
were only part of a mimic scene, from the pencil of some 
accomplished painter. Her broad cotton lateen-sails, as 
they hung drooping from the slanting and taper yards, 
shone with a glistening whiteness that contrasted beauti- 
fully with the dark flood in which they were reflected ; and 
the distant sound of the guitar, which one of the sailors 
was listlessly playing on her deck, came sweetly over the 
water, and harmonized well with the quiet appearance of 
every thing around. The whitewashed walls of the laza- 
retto, on a verdant headland at the mouth of the bay, 
glittered like silver in the slant rays of the sun; and some 
of its windows were burnished se brightly by the level 
beams, that it seemed as if the whole interior of the edifice 
were in flames. On the opposite side, the romantic and 
picturesque ruins of fort St. Philip, faintly seen, acquired 
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double beauty, from being tipped with the declining light; | 
and the clusters of ancient-looking windmills, which dot 
the green eminences along the bank, added, by the motion- | 
less state of their wings, to the effect of the unbroken tran- 
quillity. 

Even on board our vessel, a degree of stillness unusual 
for a man-of-war, prevailed among the crew. It was the | 
hour of their evening meal; and the low murmur from the 
gun-deck had an indistinct and buzzing sound, which, like 
the dreamy hum of bees on a warm summer-noon, rather 
heightened, than diminished the charm of the surrounding 
quiet. The spar-deck was almost deserted. The quarter- 
master of the watch, with his spy-glass in his hand, and | 
dressed in a frock and trowsers of snowy whiteness, stood 
aft upon the taffrel, erect and motionless as a statue, keep- 
ing the usual look-out. A group of some half-dozen | 
sailors had gathered together on the fo castle, where they | 
were supinely lying under the shade of the bulwarks; and | 
here and there, upon the gun-slides along the gangway, sat | 
three or four others,—one, with his clothes-bag beside him, | 
overhauling his simple wardrobe; another working a set of 
clues for some favourite officer's hammock; and a third | 
engaged, perhaps, in carving his name in rude letters upon 


the handle of a jack-knife, or in knotting a laniard, with | 


which to suspend it round his neck. 

On the top of the boom-cover, in the full glare of the | 
level sun, lay black Jake, the jig-maker of the ship, | 
and a striking specimen of African peculiarities, in whose 
single person they were all strongly developed. His flat 
nose was dilated to unusual width, and his ebony cheeks 
fairly glistened with delight, as he looked up : 

s of a large monkey, which, clinging to the main-stay, 
just above Jake's woolly head, was chattering and grin- 


} 


at the gam- | 
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ning back at the negro, as if there existed some means of 
mutual intelligence between them, It was my watch on 
deck, and I stood awhile leaning on the main fife-rail and 
amusing myself by observing the antics of the black and 
his congenial playmate; but at length, tiring of the rude 
mirth, I walked towards the taffrel, to gaze on the more 
agreeable features of the scene I have attempted to 
describe. Just at that moment a shout and a merry laugh 
burst upon my ear, and looking pees round to ascertain 
the cause of the unusual sound on a frigate’s deck, I 
saw little Bob Stay (as we called our commodore's son) 
standing half-way up the main-hatch ladder, clapping his 
hands, and looking aloft at some object which seemed to 
inspire him with a deal of glee. A single glance to the 
main-yard informed me of the occasion of his merriment, 
He had been coming up from the gun-deck, when Jacko, 
perceiving him on the ladder, dropped suddenly down 
from the main-stay, and running along the boom-cover 
leaped upon Bob's shoulder, seized his cap from his head, 
and immediately darted up the main-topsail-sheet, and 
thence to the bunt of the mainyard, where he now sat, 
picking threads from the tassel of his prize, and occasion- 
ally seratching his side, and chattering, as if with exulta- 
tion at the success of his mischief. But Bob was a 
eprightly, active little fellow; and though he could not 
clim — as nimbly as a monkey, yet he had no mind 
to lose his cap without an effort to regain it. Perhaps he 
was the more strongly incited to make chase after Jacko, 
by seeing me smile at his plight, or by the loud laugh of 
Jake, who seemed inexpressibly delighted at the occur- 
rence, and endeavoured to evinee, by tumbling about the 
boom-cloth, shaking his huge misshapen head, and sundry 
other grotesque actions, the pleasure for which he had no 
words. 

“ Ha, you rascal Jocko, hab you no more respec’ for de 
young officer, den to steal his cab? We bring you to de 
gangway, you black nigger, and gib you a dozenon de bare 
back for a tief.” 

The monkey looked down from his perch as if he under 
stood the threat of the negro, and chattered a sort of defi 
ance in answer. 

“ Ha, ha! Massa Stay, he say you mus’ ketch him ‘fore 
you flog him; and it’s no so easy for a midshipman in boots 
to ketch a monkey barefoot.” 

A red spot mounted to little Bob's cheek, as he cast one 
glance of offended pride at Jake, and then sprang across 
the deck to the Jacob's ladder. In an instant he was half- 
way up the rigging, running over the ratlines as lightly as 
if they were an easy flight of stairs, whilst the shrouds 
seareely quivered beneath his elastic motion. In a second 
more his hand was on the futtocks. 

“ Massa Stay,” cried Jake, who sometimes, being a 
favourite, ventured to take liberties with the younger offi- 
cers; “ Massa Stay, you best crawl through de lubber's 
hole—it take a sailor to climb de futtock shroud.” 

But he had scarcely time to utter his pretended caution, 
before Bob was in the top. The monkey, in the mean 
while, had awaited his approach, until he got nearly up the 
rigging, when it suddenly put the eap on its own head, and 
running along the on | to the opposite side of the top, 
sprang up a rope, and thence to the topmast backstay, up 
which it ran to the topmast cross-trees, where it again 
quietly seated itself, and resumed its work of picking the 
tassel to pieces, For several minutes I stood watching my 
little messmate follow Jacko from one piece of rigging to 
another, the monkey, all the while, seeming to exert only 
so much agility as was necessary to elude the pursuer, and 
pausing whenever the latter appeared to be growing weary 
of the chase. At last, by this kind of manauvring, the 
mischievous animal succeeded in enticing Bob as high as 
the royal-mast-head, when, springing suddenly on the royal 
stay, it ran nimbly down to the fore-to’-gallant-mast-head, 
thence down the rigging to the foretop, and leaping on the 
foreyard, it ran out to the yard-arm, daw the cap on the 


| end of the studding-sail boom, and there taking its seat, it 


raised a loud and exulting chattering. Bob by this time 
was completely tired out, and, unwilling, perhaps, to return 
to the deck tobe laughed at for his fruitless chase, sat down 
in the royal eross-trees, while those who had been attracted 
by the sport, returned to their usual avocations or amuse- 
ments. The monkey, no longer the object of pursuit or 
attention, remained but a little while on the yard-arm; 
but soon taking up the cap, returned in towards the slings, 
and dropped it down upon the deck. 

Some little piece of duty occurred at this moment ta 
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engage me for a few moments, and as soon as it vier 
formed I walked aft, and leaning my elbowonpthe l, 
gave myself up to the recollection of seenes very. different 
from the ie pantomime I had just been witnessing, 
Soothed by the low hum of the crew, and by the quiet love- 
liness of every thing around, my thoughts had travelled far 
away from the realities of my situation, when I was sud- 
denly startled by a cry from Black Jake, which brought me 
on the instant back to consciousness. 

“ Look, look! Massa Seupper,” cried he, “ Massa Stay 
1s On de main-truck !" 

A cold shudder ran through my veins at the word. I 
cast my eyes up—it was tootrue! The adventurous boy, 
after resting on the royal cross-trees, had been seized with 
a wish to go still higher, and moved by one of those im- 
pulses which sometimes instigate men to place themselves 
in situations of imminent peril, where no good ean result 
from the exposure, he had climbed the skysail-pole, and, at 
the moment of my looking up, was actually standing on 
the main-truck ! a small circular piece of wood on the very 
summit of the loftiest mast, and at a height so great from 
the deck that my brain turned dizzy as I looked up at him. 
The reverse of Virgil's line was true in this instanee. It 
was comparatively easy to ascend—but to descend—my 
head swam round, and my stomach felt sick, at thet ht 
of the perils comprised in that one word, There was nothin 
above him or around him but empty air—and beneath him 
nothing but a point, a mere point—a small unstable wheel, 
that seemed no bigger from the deck than the button on the 
end ofa foil, and the taper skysail-pole itself scarcely larger 
than the blade, Dreadful temerity! If he should attempt 
to stoop, what could he take hold of to steady his descent ? 
His feet quite covered up the small and fearful platform 
upon which he stood, and beneath that, a long, smooth, 
naked spar, which seemed to bend with his weight, was 
all that upheld him from destruction. An attempt to get 
down from that “ bad eminence,” would be almost certain 
death; he would inevitably lose his equilibrium, and be 
precipitated to the deck a crushed and shapeless mass, Such 
were the thoughts that crowded through my mind as I first 
raised my eyes, and saw the terrible truth of Jake's excla- 
mation. hat was to be done in the pressing and fearful 
exigency? To hail him, and inform him of the danger, 
would be but to ensure his ruin, Indeed I fancied that the 
rash boy already perceived the imminenee of his peril; and 
I half thought I could see his limbs begin to quiver. Every 
moment I expected to see the dreadful catastrophe. Leould 
not bear to look at him,and yet could not withdraw my 
gaze, A film came over my eyes, and a faintness over my 
heart. The atmosphere seemed to grow thiek, and tremble 
and waver like the heated air round a furnace; the mast 
appeared to totter, and the ship to pass from under my feet. 
I myself had the sensations of one about to fall from a great 
height, and in a sudden effort to recover myself, like that 
of adreamer who fancies he is shoved from a precipice, I 
staggered up against the bulwarks. 

When my eyes were onee turned from the. object to which 
they had been riveted, my sense and consciousness eame 
back. I looked round—the deek was already erowded with 
people. The intelligence of poor Bob's temerity had spread 
through the ship like wildfire—and the officers and crew 
were all crowding to the deck, Every one, as he looked 
up, turned pale, and his eye became fastened on the truck 
—like that of a spectator of an execution on the gallows— 
with a stedfast and unblinking, yet abhorrent gaze, as if 
momently expecting a fatal termination to the suspense. 
No one made a suggestion—no one spoke. Every feeling, 
every faculty, seemed a and swallowed up in one 
deep, intense emotion of agony. Once the first lieutenant 
seized the trumpet, as if to hail poor Bob, but he had 
scarce raised it.to his lips, when his arm dropped again, 
and sunk. listlessly dewn beside him, as if from sad con- 
sciousness Of the inutility of what he had been going to 
say. Every soul inthe ship was now on the spar-deck, and 
every eye was fixed on the main-truck, 

Ai this moment there wasa stir the erew about 
the gangway, and directly after, anethar tees was added to 
those on the quarter-deck—it was that of the commodore, 
Bob's father. He had come alongside in a shore-boat, 
without having been noticed by a eye, so intense and 
universal was the interest that shed every gaze 
upon the spot where poor Bob stood tre the awful 
verge of fate, The commodore asked not a question, uttered 
not a syllable. He was a dark-faced, austere man, and it was 
thought by some of the midshipmen that he entertained but 
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little affection for his son. However that might have been, 
it was certain that he treated him with isely the Same 
strict discipline that he maintained towards the other young 
officers, or if there was any difference at all, it was not in 
favour of Bob. Some, who pretended to have studied his 
character closely, affirmed that he loved his boy too well to 

oil him, and that, intending him for the arduous profes- 
sion in which he had himself risen to fame and eminenee, 
he thought it would be of service to him to experience some 
ofits privations and hardships at the outset. 

The arrival of the commodore changed the direction of 
several eyes, which turned on him, to trace what emotions 
the danger of his son would occasion. But their scrutiny 
was foiled, By no outward sign did he show what was 
passing within. His eye still retained its severe expression, 
his brow the slight frown which it usually wore, and his 
lip its haughty curi. Immediately on reaching the deck, 
he had ordered a marine to hand him a musket, and with 
this, stepping after, and getting on the look-out block, he 
raised it to his shoulder, and took a deliberate aim at his 
son, at the same time hailing him, without a trumpet, in 
his voice of thunder, 

“ Robert!" cried he, “ jump! jump overboard! or I'll 
fire at you.” 

The boy seemed to hesitate, and it was plain that he was 
tottering, for his arms were thrown out like those of one 
scarcely able to retain his balance. The commodore raised 
his voice again, and, in a quicker and more energetic tone, 
cried,— 

“ Jump! ‘tis your only chance for life.” 

The words were searcely out of his mouth, before the bo 
was seen to leave the truck, and spring out into the air. 
sound, between a shriek and a groan, burst from many lips. 
The father spoke not—sighed not—indeed he did not seem 
to breathe. For a moment of intense interest a pin might 
have been heard to drop on deck. With a rush like 
that of a cannon-ball, the body descended to the water, and 
before the waves closed over it, twenty stout fellows, among 
them several officers, had dived from the bulwarks. An- 
other short period of anxious suspense ensued. He rose— 
he was alive! his arms were seen to move !—he struck out 
towards the ship !—and despite the discipline of a man-of- 
war, three loud huzzas, an outburst of unfeigned and un- 
restrainable joy from the hearts of our crew of five hun- 
dred men, pealed. through the air, and made the welkin 
ring. 

ill this moment, the old commodore had stood unmoved. 

The eyés-that, glistening with joy, now sought his face, 
saw that it was ashy pale. He attempted to descend the 
look-out block, but his knees bent under him; he seemed 
to gasp for breath, and put up his hand, as if to tear open 
liis vest; but before he accomplished his object, he stag- 
gered forward, and would bave fallen on the deck, had he 
not been caught by old Black Jake.. He was borne into 
his cabin, where the surgeon attended him, whose utmost 
skill was required to restore his mind to its usual ouea bility 
and self-command, in which he at last happily succeeded. 
As soon as he recovered from the dreadful shock, he sent 
for Beb, and had a long confidential conference with him ; 
and it was noticed when the little fellow left the cabin that 
he was in tears. 

The next day we sent down our taunt and dashy poles, 
and replaced them with the stump-to’-gallant masts; and 
on the third, we weighed anchor, and made sail for 
Gibraltar. 

[Carrais Basi Hatt.] 





Persons who want experience should be extremely cau- 
tious how they depart from those principles which have 
been received generally, because tounded on solid reasons ; 
and how they deviate from those customs which have ob- 


ause in their effect they have proved good. 
thus circumspect should all ar be; who cannot yet 
have acquired much practical knowledge of the world ; lest, 
instead of becoming what they anxiously wish to beeome, 
more beneficial to mankind than those who have preceded 
them, they should actually, though inadvertently, be instru- 
mental towards occasioning some of the worst evils that 


tained long, 


.ean befall human society —Bisnor Huntinerorp. 
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